Civic Center plans a promising season 


By WALT TROTT 
Capital Times Staff Writer 


Well, it’s all a bit vague at this 
stage of the game, but Edgar Neiss, 
director of the Madison Civic Center, 
promises that the 1980-81 subscrip- 
tion series being scheduled will be 
just as gala as the premiere season. 

Former Broadway successes will 
be in the theatrical line-up, including 
Donald L. Coburn’s 1978 Pulitzer 
Prize winner for Drama, ‘‘The Gin 
Game,” due here Oct. 15-16. Veteran 
stage and screen stars Hans Conried 
and Margaret Hamilton will be per- 
forming the roles created by Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy. 

Bob Fosse’s ‘“‘Dancin’,”’ still play- 
ing on the Great White Way, has 
been penciled in for an end of 
September run. Next January there 
will be the musical ‘How to Succeed 
in Business Without Really Trying.” 
And on a topical note, Kevin McCar- 
thy will do the one-man show profile 
on former President Truman, titled 
“Give ‘em Hell, Harry!’ here on 
Oct. 28, the Tuesday prior to the na- 
tional presidential election. 

The season will also be big on 
dance, says Neiss. In late October, 
the Civic Center will host the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet as part of a continu- 
ing dance series, ranging from 
Broadway to ballet. 

In November, Neiss points out, the 
satirical all-male Los Ballets 
Trockadero de Monte Carlo will per- 
form. On a more serious note, the 
Ballet Folklorico Nacional de Mex- 
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ico will appear in February. 

In March there will be the spectac- 
ular “American Dance Machine,” 
which began as an idea of choreogra- 
pher Lee Becker Theodore and 
promoted by such legendary dance 
figures as Gwen Verdon in an effort 
to record famous dance productions 
for posterity. 

“It will offer a Sort of living history 
of Broadway dance, everything from 
the famous numbers of Agnes De 
Mille to the classic dances of (Je- 
rome Robbins in) ‘West Side Story,” 
noted Neiss. 

The numbers are presented almost 
as excerpts from the shows in which 
originally featured. The emphasis 
was on redoing these numbers while 
the original choreographer was still 
available. 

“Scores and Encores,” featuring 
important U.S. symphony _ or- 
chestras, will be an integral part of 
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the subscription series, too. 

In September, the Minneapolis 
Symphony will perform; The San 
Francisco Symphony in October 
(performing Stravinsky's ‘‘Rite of 
Spring” and the Midwest premiere 
of a new work); and the Milwaukee 
Symphony will play a return engage- 
ment in January, with principal 
guest conductor Kenneth Schermer- 
horn and soloists. 

The Gewandhaus Orchestra Leip- 
zig, billed as the oldest in Europe, 
will perform a Schumann work for 
the first time in the U.S. during an 
appearance in March. 

The delightful Phyllis Newman 
will bring her variety show, ‘The 
Madwoman of Central Park West,” 
as the subscription series closer in 
April 1981. “‘Madwoman” is a one- 
woman musical, with a script New- 
man co-authored in collaboration 
with the playwright-librettist Arthur 


Laurents, and related songs by an 
assortment of composers and lyric- 
ists, including Newman herself. 

“We will be announcing the sub- 
scription series on June 1,” explains 
Neiss, who added, ‘‘but I can assure 
you the prices will be very economi- 
cal. The top ticket price is under $10. 
The subscription series price 
represents a 15 percent discount off 
the individual ticket price. The low- 
est cost for the season ticket will be 
$26.”” 

In addition to the subscription se- 
ries, the entrepreneur also indicated 
there would be a number of top at- 
tractions appearing throughout the 
season on an individual ticket basis. 
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By WALT TROTT 
Capital Times Staff Writer 


Can nearly 2,200 people be 
wrong? It sounded, for the most 
part, as though they loved Harry 
Chapin at the Madison Civic Cen- 
ter's Oscar Mayer Theatre, last 
night. He could do no wrong! 

Chapin is a first-rate storyteller 
and he writes music that is simple 
and melodious. He engages audi- 
ences in chatter and sing-a-longs 
that certainly appealed to Friday 


night's crowd which, in turn, ac- 
corded him standing ovations. 

And I, too, enjoy Harry Chapin 
and his musical style —— particu- 
larly on records. Then, I don't 
have to hear all the cynical chat- 
! r ‘at accompanies each tune. 

Aye, and that’s where the rub 
comes in. Who needs all that pat- 
ter — a lot of which sounds self-in- 
dulgent. For with less talk, there 
would be more opportunity to 
hear his songs and things could 
move along at a brisker pace. 

Though of limited vocal range, 
the “Brooklyn Heights Trouba- 
dour’’ has a most pleasant singing 
voice. But it's the story his songs 
reveal and the homespun philoso- 
phy behind it that really counts. 

Chapin came on stage alone, 
unannounced, and the show that 
followed was markedly unpreten- 
tious. Garbed in jeans and a blue 
shirt-with-the-tail-hanging-out, he 
sang to his own guitar accompani- 
ment. In one instance, he did re- 
markably well singing ‘Mail- 
Order Annie,”’ sans guitar and mi- 
crophone. 

He was relaxed to the point of 
parodying his own musical 
achievements. When, in mid- 
song, a guitar string snapped, 
that was all right with Mr. C, be- 
cause it provided him with more 
time to talk. 

Besides taking jabs at Marie 
and the other Osmonds, remind- 
ing us of the presidential candi- 
dates and the lack of choices we 
face in November, he spoke on 
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behalf of the World Hunger Or- 
ganization (WHO), informing us 
that the night’s proceeds would 
be going to that agency. 

Commendable enough, though 
by now we know that Chapin 
lends his name and talent to all 
sorts of causes. To date, he duly 
noted, the Chapin concerts have 
raised over $700,000 for WHO. An- 
other cause he spoke of was aid- 
ing the Cambodian refugees: “We 
enjoy working for things we be- 
lieve in.” 

He opened the show with two 
newer songs, both of which sound 
promising: “Babe, You Been 
Good To Me” and “Story of a 
Life.” Then he tore into such Cha- 
pin hits as “W.0.L.D.,"" about a 
deejay “45 going on 15," the 
poignant “Taxi,” in which a cab- 
bie's fare turns out to be a former 
sweetheart who now lives at a 
swanky address, and ‘Cat's in the 
Cradle,” his biggest seller in 
which dad has no time for junior 
and as time passes their roles are 
switched: 

Another strong ballad concerns 
a black ghetto kid who wins glory 
in Vietnam, but not given a 
chance when he returns to the 
homefront, he is gunned down 
during a grocery store robbery 
while still clutching his Medal of 
Honor. Then there’s “Colors of 
the Rainbow,” about a child's vi- 
sion of life, which combines mel- 
ody and handclapping rhythm 
with a thoughtful message. 

“Poor Damn Fool,” which Cha- 
pin says is dedicated to his wife's 
ex, would sound better if we 
didn’t hear Chapin'’s sardonic 
intro. Another favorite of the 
crowd was “A Better Place to 
Be,”” concerning a pick-up in a 
bar, which also contains the less 
than colorful line, ‘the waitress 
took her bar-rag and wiped it 
across her eyes." 

The social critic in Chapin is 
best served by his music, so it 
would seem that the entertainer 
could safely can the conversation. 
Anyway, most of the political 
banter, the name-dropping and 
throwaway lines have all been 
heard before — at an earlier Cha- 
pin concert. 


Summer classes in 


children’s theater 


Peggy Mooney, mimist, will return 
to teach in the Children’s Theatre of 
Madison’s Summer Drama School, 
after having spent a year performing 
a mime show in Germany. 

Last summer, she organized the 
drama students into the Children's 
Theatre Mime Troupe which has 
performed for various groups in the 
Madison area and at the Civic Cen- 
ter opening celebration. 

The Summer Drama School will 
operate from June 30 to July 27 at 
the Thoreau School, 3870 Nakoma 
Road. The program will culminate in 
a production at the Isthmus Play- 
house in the Madison Civic Center. 

Classes in acting, voice and dic- 
tion, stage movement, dance, sets, 
lights, costumes and makeup design 
are also taught by the CTM staff 
under Artistic Director Nancy 
Thurow between 9:30 a.m. and 3 
p.m. each week day. 

The CTM drama school was estab- 
lished in 1978 with the support of the 
Madison Metropolitan School Dis- 
trict and the Wisconsin Arts Board. 
Auditions for the summer course will 
be 7 p.m. on May 20 and 21 in the 
Isthmus Playhouse. Persons be- 
tween ages 11 and 18 are eligible. 
They should bring a two-minute 
reading of their choice and attend in 
comfortable clothes for ease in 
movement. 

Classes in acting and creative 
drama will also be taught to young. 
sters between ages six and 10. Par- 
ents may enroll their children by 
calling 271-7586. 


